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EDITORIAL 


In 1801 Thomas Jefferson expressed in his inaugural address the ideolo. 
gical dilemma which confronts the American people today. Of those people 
none are more directly concerned than the teaching profession whose office it 
is to prepare formative minds for more effective living in our contemporary 
world. For Jefferson described perfectly the necessity of “absolute acquies. 
cence in the decisions of the majority” while realizing “that the minority 
possess their equal rights.” 

Since 1937 there has been only one legal case, and that one a dubious ex. 
ample, in which the Supreme Court has declared the assumption of power by 
a majority of the American Congress unconstitutional. Indeed today theo- 
rists in constitutional law will agree that any law passed by Congress car. 
ries the presumption of legality through enormously expanded implied pow. 
ers over taxation and commerce. At the same time the roster of decisions 
by our highest tribunal has included an increasing number of cases concern- 
ing the protection of minority rights. 

It has been well phrased that the degree of protection of minority rights 
varies inversely with the number of persons involved in the exercise of that 
right. Thus cases involving religious liberty place many more restrictions 
upon majority rule than those involving freedom of speech or assembly. De- 
spite the apparent abdication of the courts from the role of arbiters of social 
and economic policy, the close, if somewhat vacillating, watch upon the civil 
liberties of America cannot be anything but heartening. 

It seems axiomatic, therefore, that we exist today under a system of “ma- 
jority rule and minority right” far more embracing than that envisioned by 
Jefferson when he first voiced the great dilemma of democracy. Elsewhere 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are articles and reviews dealing with varying 
aspects of the problem of the “welfare state” and the amount and degree of 
individual] liberty necessary for the vitality of the democratic tradition. 

The teacher of socia] studies above all others in the profession must be 
cognizant of the inherent powers which are now by tradition and decision 
vested in government. It is even more vital, therefore, that they be alive to 
the extent and necessity of the protection of fundamental] liberties. 

In the field of civil liberties, the protection of the political right to vote, 
in primaries as well as elections, freedom of religion, press and speech, much 
groundwork has recently been laid. There exists, however, a new and dis- 
tinctly separate field of human freedom, which might be entitled “freedom 
of thought.” It is the product of an age which has known Fascism, Nazism 
and the M.V.D. It is an area which as yet enjoys neither constitutional nor 
judicia] protection, yet which is clearly linked with every vital freedom 
enunciated and guaranteed by our Bill of Rights. 

We must remind ourselves that only through truth and knowledge can 
intolerance and bigotry be combated. It is difficult indeed to instill into the 
minds of our youth the will or the knowledge with which to combat the lures 
of totalitarian security, when every sort of social and economic and often 
political pressure is being used to prevent the teaching of the basic facts of 
ideologies against which we must guard ourselves. The problem of Com- 
munism and the teaching profession is admittedly a knotty one, but it cam- 
not be resolved like the Gordian knot, by one incisive blow of legislation. Hu- 
man thought in a democracy cannot be controlled or dictated by the will of 4 
majority any more than religious practices or free speech. 

It is, therefore, the paramount role of our profession to see that “free- 
dom of thought” in teaching is given the same status under our evolving 
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system of minority rights that has already been developed for other more 
obvious freedoms. Thomas Jefferson may stand accused of having indulged 
in an eighteenth century idealization of the rational powers of the individual, 
but such a faith must, in some measure, stand behind the machinery of de- 
mocracy. One may agree with Reinhold Niebhur that the flaws in man’s 
nature make democracy necessary as his virtue have made it possible, but 
perhaps the best guide in the field of minority rights are Jefferson’s words 
of 148 years ago. 

“If there be any among us who would wish to dissolve this Union or to 
change its republican form, let them stand undisturbed as movements of the 
safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it.” C. I. 


THE NEW ENGLAND HISTORY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Horace KIDGER 

Many teachers of the Social Studies in New England have never heard of 
the New England Teachers’ Association. Despite this fact, that organization 
performed a very. useful service for the teachers of this region in the early 
decades of the present century. For a number of years, it had a membership 
of more than five hundred. 

The New England History Teachers’ Association held its first meeting 
in October, 1897, at Boston University. This meeting followed a series of 
conferences of persons interested in the formation of such an association. 
The first of these conferences took place in February, 1895. It resulted from 
a desire on the part of the New England Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools for a definite statement concerning college entrance re- 
quirements in history. Those were the days when the necessity for the 
teaching of history in secondary schools had not been recognized by most 
educators. 

The members of this conference were Ray Greene Huling, headmaster of 
the Cambridge English High School; Katherine Coman of Wellesley College; 
Anna Boynton Thompson of Thayer Academy; Albert Bushnell] Hart of Har- 
vard University; and Edwin A, Start of Tufts College. During Professor 
Coman’s absence in Europe, Professor Elizabeth Kendall of Wellesley Col- 
lege substituted for her. The members of this group were encouraged by 
the favorable reception which their report received. Accordingly, they 
drew up an invitation which they sent to some forty or fifty teachers of his- 
tory in the New England area to attend a preliminary meeting. The object 
of the meeting was “to consider the advisability of forming a permanent or- 
ganization of teachers of history and government (including the principals 
interested in these subjects). It is believed by the conference that the time 
has come when such an organization can be of great benefit to teachers of 
history individually and to the advancement of the work in which we all are 
interested.” 

At this preliminary meeting, a constitution was drawn up and an election 
of officers took place. Professor Edwin A. Start of Tufts College was chosen 
president. There was an unwritten rule that the president should not be re- 
elected but should serve only a one-year term. The result was that a long 
list of persons prominent in the teaching of history and government held that 
office. They were members of college, of normal school, and secondary school 
faculties. In the earlier years, Albert Bushnell Hart and William B. Munro 
of Harvard University, Herbert D. Foster and Charles Lingley of Dart- 
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mouth College and Theodore Collier of Brown University held the presiden. 
tial office. Professors Sidney B. Fay, Samuel E. Morrison and Arthur |, 
Schelsinger were presidents more recently. 

The Association felt that the office of secretary-treasurer should continue 
in the hands of one person over the years. Thus, he would be the connect. 
ing force. Mr. Walter Cushing of Framingham High School held that office 
for almost twenty years. He performed an outstanding service in the form. 
ative years of the organization. 

The Association held a fall and a spring meeting. These gatherings were 
well attended, not only by secondary schoo] teachers but by a large number 
of college professors. The earlier meetings were characterized by frank and 
friendly discussions in which high school teachers and college professors ex. 
changed points of view. The major subjects of the first meetings were 
“Methods of Teaching and Studying History”; “Methods of Teaching History 
as Tested by Actual Experience” and “The Ethical Value of History.” 

The constitution of the association provided for five standing committees: 
on Text-Books; on Courses of Study; on Methods of Teaching and Study; on 
Historical Materials, and on College Requirements. These committees really 
functioned. They held a number of meetings and each member had definite 
assignments. An interesting and useful.example of committee work was 
that of a committee headed by Professor Ernest Henderson of Yale Univer- 
sity. This group selected illustrative pictures dealing largely with English 
History and with the French Revolution. This series of pictures was repro- 
duced and sold at a low price. Some of them may be secured even now from 
the president of the New England Association of Social Studies Teachers. 


Probably the most outstanding committee work resulted in the publica- 
tion of “A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools.” Each of the four sec- 
tions of the syllabus was published separately and also, the four parts were 
combined in one volume. It was divided into “Ancient History for Grade 
IX”; “Mediaeval and Modern History for Grade X”; “English History for 
Grade XI”; and “American History for Grade XII.” Each part was the 
work of a separate committee made up of outstanding secondary school 
teachers and college professors. This syllabus was published at a time when 
there was uncertainty as to content and procedures. The result was that 
the syllabus had a nationwide sale and influence. A later report of a commit- 
tee headed by Professor Charles Haskins of Harvard modified the conclu- 
sions stated in the syllabus. This report, likewise, had national] significance. 

The first report published by the Association was entitled “Report on 
Text-Books in American History.” It was followed by “Historical Sources 
in Schools.” Another committee under the leadership of Albert Haynes of 
Hyde Park High School brought out “Outline for the Teaching of American 
Government.” Yet another group produced “Five Hundred Practical Ques- 
tions in Economics.” Professor Edmund Day, then of Harvard University 
but now president of Cornell University, was a member of that committee. 


A Committee On Historical Materials of which Professor Arthur I. An- 
drews of Tufts College was chairman, made a collection of maps, charts, 
models and other aids for teachers. A catalogue was published and the ma- 
terial was housed for years at Simmons College. 

A stenographic report was made of the discussion at the two regular an- 
nual meetings of the Association. This report was published in the “Annual 
Register.” Outstanding papers were published also. Some such papers were 
“The Teaching of Mediaeval History in the Schools” by Ephraim Emerton 
of Harvard University; “The Fall of Rome” by James Harvey Robinson of 
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Columbia University and “The Massachusetts Bay Colony in the Seventeenth 
Century” by Charles M. Adams of Yale University. 

Outstanding guest speakers have been Presidents Eliot and Lowell of Har- 
vard, President Seymour of Yale University, President Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth and President Faunce of Brown University; also Senator Beveridge, 
the biographer of John Marshall. Guests from England included G. P. 
Gooch, president of the British Historical Association, and W. G. S. Adams 
of Oxford University. 

When the association came into existence, the name, “social studies”, had 
not come into use. However, from the foundation of the organization, the 
close relationship of the social] studies was recognized. The genera] subjects 
of the meetings and of committee activities illustrates this fact. However, 
as the years went by, certain members felt that the name of the Association 
should be changed to include the wording “socia] studies.” Other members 
had a sentimental attachment for the old name and contended that the As- 
sociation had always advocated a consideration of each of the social studies. 
After the meeting had voted to retain its old name, certain members started 
a rival organization known as “The New England Council for The Social 
Studies.” It claimed to be more progressive. One of its very praiseworthy 
efforts was to secure the membership of elementary and junior high school 
teachers in addition to secondary school and college instructors. This activi- 
ty spurred the older organization to do likewise. For a few years, the rival- 
ry of the two groups continued. Finally, in 1944, an agreement was reached 
to merge the New England History Teachers’ Association and the New Eng- 
land Council for the Social Studies into the New England Association of So- 
cial Studies Teachers. The new organization has a challenge to uphold the 
splendid traditions of the earlier groups. 
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THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF JAPAN 
DONALD B. Coxz, 


Phillips Exeter Academy. 


Today the United States is making an effort which though not unique 
is both difficult and unusual. This is our attempt to introduce democracy to 
the Japanese, a nation which we have only recently defeated in war. § 
much has been and is being written concerning this subject that any defini. 
tive study in less than three hundred pages would be presumptuous indeed; 
but this does not preclude the possibility of analyzing some aspect of the 
situation in essay form. The purpose of this study will be to explain the 
factors impeding democracy in Japan, and the steps taken by the United 
States government to effect democratic changes. There will be no effort 
to attack or defend the MacArthur administration in Japan. 

One of the basic errors which we Americans are prone to make is our glib 
assupmtion that any people when given the chance will automatically accept 
democracy. Such is not the case in Japan, where three basic problems are 
blocking the progress of our form of government. First among these 
impediments is the Japanese background of militarism and nationalism, 
which came to a head during the past war. While most of Europe was 
emerging from feudalism at the beginning of the seventeen century, Japan 
was merely embarking upon this form of society; and it was from feuda- 
lism with its warrior class that the militarism developed. The favored mili- 
tary class, the samuri, with its tradition of bloody violence, had its modern 
counterpart in the Japanese soldier at Nanking and Bataan. 

When Admiral Perry “opened” Japan in 1854, the island state was already 
tired of feudalism and there was great eagerness for a new form of govern- 
ment. Perry and Harris, who followed him, had in a sense the same sort of 
an opportunity which faces MacArthur today, but they unlike MacArthur 
were not interested in governmental reform, and the chance was lost. Japan 
turned then not to democracy for her guide, but instead to militaristic, 
Bismarck-dominated Germany, and from this source came the Japanese con- 
stitution of 1889. To the already warlike tradition of the samurai was thus 
added the super-patriotism of Bismarck and the Prussian philosophers, and 
the results need not be told to those who have fearfully watched a Kamikaze 
attack or a Banzai charge. It is this background of military nationalism, 
not yet wholly submerged, which renders MacArthur’s job so difficult today. 

Even though close to a century has passed since Perry’s black ships 
forced the Japanese to turn outwards, Japan is now faced with a situation 
comparable to that of the 1850’s. For just as feudalism had run its course 
in 1854, so now militarism, at least temporarily, is a thing of the past, and 
the Japanese are again in the market for a new government. But whereas in 
the mid-nineteenth century the choice lay between British democracy and 
German nationalism, the choice today is between American democracy and 
Russian communism. Another difference is that we are making a serious 
effort to spread our government to Japan, an effort which the British did not 
make about 1860. 

One of the factors which caused the Japanese to prefer the German 
government in the nineteenth century was that democracy had begun to 
show certain weaknesses. Unemployment, slums, political corruption, and 
racial intolerance, were what the Japanese saw as they looked toward 
Washington or London; while supposed efficiency and glorious patriotism 
caught their eyes in Berlin. Today the weaknesses of democracy are agail 
evident, and to a nation steeped in militarism and lacking almost all 
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democratic background the lure of Moscow is indeed a real one. Only recently 
hundreds of Japanese captives were released by the Russians and returned to 
Japan, where today they are spreading the doctrines of Marx. The Communist 
Party, which received ten per-cent of the votes in the last election, is not 
tremendously strong in Japan today, but if more serious cracks appear on the 
surface of American democracy, then its power will increase. The threat 
of communism is then the second factor blocking democracy in Japan. 

While these first two obstacles were foreign in origin, the third important 
one is native to Japan itself. This is the present lack of a strong middle 
class and the weakness of commerce and industry.in the islands. Any stu- 
dent of Greece, England, or the United States must be at once aware of the 
connection between middle class business growth and the rise of democracy. 
The Athenian oil and wine exporter and the British wool manufacturer exem- 
plify the middle class which lay behind the democratic institutions of those 
countries; and in the United States today it is no accident that nine out of 
ten people consider themselves middle class. In Japan during the 1920’s the 
ascendancy of the merchant group gave rise to a brief period of constitutional 
government, but the resurgence of militarism in the 1930’s ended this. Then 
during the war American B-29s and submarines ruined business and destroyed 
shipping and factories bringing about today’s situation of little trade and 
slow recovery. Ironic it is that it was our navy and air corps which dealt 
these heavy blows to the future of democracy in Japan. 

With these problems facing him, General MacArthur set himself to the 
task of reorienting Japan, and was immediately confronted with the question 
of the zaibateuw. Ideally he should probably have liquidated these notorious 
manopolies at once, but there were certain practical matters which had to be 
considered. With the stabilizing force of the zaibateu gone, what was left 
of Japanese industry and business would have collapsed in a maze of com- 
mercial chaos. MacArthur’s solution was to lop off the top layer of the 
zaibatsu and leave the subordinate firms unscathed, thereby retaining some 
thing undemocratic in order to advance the cause of democracy. In labor there 
was a similar problem. Here MacArthur started by introducing a labor stan- 
dards law and a labor ministry, but ended by forbidding a nation-wide strike 
because it would have damaged business too heavily. His land redistribution 
program on the other hand was not at all half-hearted, for here the general 
carried out the redistribution of five million acres. In politics the franchise 
was extended to women; while an education program was initiated in order 
to provide the educated class necessary for any democracy. 

MacArthur then has introduced liberal changes and even though some have 
been superficial and although he has had to back down in several cases, 
progress has been made. A new Japanese constitution with Anglo-American 
features has been established, and a middle-of-the-road party led by Shigeru 
Yoshida is in power. On the other hand, the threat of communism is a real 
one and the vital problems of trade and shipping have not been solved. The 
road will be a long, hard one, but we must remember that over seven hundred 
years have elapsed since democracy started in England in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and we have been in Japan only four. In the years to come our policy 
must attempt continually to solve the three problems which are blocking 
democracy in Japan. Through education and other means we must redirect 
Japanese nationalism along peaceful lines. By our own example both at 
home and in Japan we must prove to the Japanese ‘that democracy will work. 
And finally, we must do everything possible to build up in Japan the business, 
middle-class type of society in which democracy seems to flourish. 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 
RUHL J. BARTLET, 
Tufts College. 


At a recent meeting in Paris of the United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) Lord Russell remarked that the 
bright hope for the continued growth of intellectual freedom, so confidently 
held at the beginning of the present century, has not been realized. No one 
can seriously doubt the truth of this statement. In somé@ areas of the world 
progress has been made, however slowly, but in other areas, embracing the 
majority of the world’s people, either no advancement has taken place or 
there has been positive retrogression. 

During the interim between the first and second world wars the free 
world witnessed the suppression of intellectual freedom, and of other forms 
of freedom also, in the nations that later formed the Axis powers and their 
satellites, and in Russia. This suppression was consonant with the plans for 
aggression of the Axis nations and their attempt to conquer and subjugate 
the world. During the war that followed free men had reason to believe 
that at its conclusion plans would be made and gradually realized for the 
growth of a free world in all its manifold aspects. They have been largely 
disappointed. The area of freedom has contracted and even the plans for 
intellectual freedom have been uncertain. 

The Atlantic Charter of August 14, 1941, was the initial statement of 
post-war policy by the United States and Great Britain. It became the basis 
for the Declaration by the United Nations of January 1, 1942, and thus 
through a chain of events, led to the Charter of the United Nations. The At 
lantic Charter does not mention human rights or intellectual freedom. The 
Declaration subscribes to the purposes and principles of the Atlantic Charter 
and imples that liberty, independence, religious freedom, human rights and 
justice are existing conditions within the United Nations, and asserts that 
the common struggle against the Axis powers is for the purpose of defend- 
ing those conditions. The Three-Power Declaration of the Teheran Confer- 
ence, December 1, 1942, pledged the signatory nations to work for the elim- 
ination of “tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance.” In the Charter 
of the United Nations the signatories affirmed their faith in “fundamental 
human rights” and “in the dignity and worth of the human person,” and 
agreed “to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms.” 

In none of these declarations or agreements, however, was an attempt 
made to define human rights and fundamental freedoms. The Charter of 
the United Nations empowers the General Assembly to make recommenda- 
tions on these matters and grants similar powers to the Economic and Social 
Council. At its meeting in Paris, the General Assembly adopted a Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. This Declaration has no binding effect on the 
United Nations but it is supposed to chart the path which may be followed 
in an International Bill of Human Rights, which would have legal] authority 
in those states that adopted it. Although several agencies of the United Na- 
tions have promoted, in one way or another, the growth of intellectual free- 
dom, they cannot be considered here, and none has plans relative to such 
freedom that would exceed in importance the implimentation of the Declara- 
tion. Accordingly the Declaration of Human Rights may be fairly taken a8 
indicating the conditions hoped for in this matter as far as the United Na 
tions are concerned. What are these conditions? 

The relevant clauses are Articles 18, 19, and 26. These state that every- 
one has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion, to freedom 
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of opinion and of expression, to seek, receive and impart information and 
ideas, and the right to education which shal] be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality. Parents, however, have “the right to choose 
the kind of education” that shall be given to their children. It will be rec- 
ognized that these rights and freedoms are important and that they result 
from or are conditions of intellectual freedom. But it is equally notable that 
nowhere in the plans for world peace and cooperation, jn the Charter of the 
United Nations, or in the proposals that have eminated from it, is there a 
clear and exact statement of the right of all individuals to the full enjoyment 
of such freedom, 

Possibly this omission would seem less serious if assurances could be giv- 
en that intellectual freedom is being adequately defended by private or non- 
political institutions within the various states. A state by state examination 
of this question cannot be undertaken here. The inquiry must be confined 
to the United States, and for this country the answer appears to be in the 
afirmative. Certainly there has been a large amount of concern over the 
possibility that serious limitation exists or is threatened on freedom of 
speech, religion, publication, investigation and teaching. As a result, in- 
dividuals and associations have exposed the dangers to public view and have 
afirmed their devotion to various aspects of human freedom. To select a 
single notable example, the Phi Beta Kappa Society issued, through its Ex- 
ecutive Committee on June 13, 1949, a statement on the freedom of teaching. 
he Society reaffirmed its long standing commitment to the promotion of 
‘liberal studies and the ideal of freedom in education” and deplored any at- 
empt to restrict within institutions of learning “the impartial analysis and 
valuation of any and al] literary, political, economic, social or religious 
enets.” It asserted that the “never ending search for truth by the open and 
nquiring mind is a basic necessity for the survival of the democratic way of 
ife.” This statement goes as far and is as good regarding the right of in- 
ellectual freedom as any declaration that has been made in recent years, and 
no criticism of it as such is entered here. It will be observed, however, that 
ps in the case of the Declaration of Human Rights of the United Nations, the 
Phi Beta Kappa statement does not precisely and exactly affirm the right of 
ntellectual freedom, 

A great deal has been said and is being said about the freedom of teach- 
ng and the right of the teacher to teach the truth as he can discover it. The 
tatements noted here, and they are the best examples that have been found, 
sdvocate freedom of opinion, of expression, of the free search for truth, and 
he like, but none of them attempts to explain why the teacher should be 
ree to teach the truth, or why the other rights and freedoms are essential 
r what they are essential for. Large affirmations are expressed but no 
undamenta] reason is given to validate the affirmations. It is good to say 
hat the free search for truth is essential for the democratic way of life, as 
tis, but this does not explain the proposition, and the reason is that the 
tatement is one step removed from the basic consideration. 


The heart or the vital life-giving center of the idea of intellectual free- 
Pom does not primarily concern the state, the school, the teacher or even the 
arent. It concerns the individual. It is the right of every individual] to 
now the truth that is basic and important, and it is this right alone which 
makes freedom of inquiry and of teaching essential, which in turn is indis- 
pensible for a free society. 


At first thought this may seem to be a pedantry or a quibble over words. 
t would be unfortunate if it is so regarded by the teachers of the United 
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States, for the right of the individual to know the truth is a broader aj 
deeper right than the right of the teacher to teach the truth, since it impos 
a duty on the teacher and is the source of his right and the justification y 
his special freedom. The teacher, like any other individual, has himself i 
right to know the truth, but his special rights as a teacher stem from hig 
duty toward the rights of the student. The right to know the truth is tra 
scendent; al] other human rights are beneath it since they depend on it. j 
this right is secure, that is if the conditions necessary for its full existeng 
are safeguarded, al] other human rights have the greatest prospect of reg 
ization. Political, religious, economic, or any form of tyranny or intolerang 
cannot long survive if this right is established and preserved. 

The superiority of the right to know the truth above other rights regan 
ing intellectual freedom may be tested by taking the list of other rights, fy 
example the list in the Declaration of Human Rights or the Phi Beta Kapy 
list, and observing whether they are not examples or conditions of the bag 
right. 

The word truth is used here in a general way, but it should be understod 
that truth, when it is used with exactness and meaning, always refers % 
some particular thing or idea. The truth regarding a particular thing stand 
alone and on its own firm foundation. It is not divisible or expandible « 
subject to adjective limitation. There is no such thing as a part-truth. § 
statement may contain both truth and error, but whatever part is true, if 
absolute. The whole truth is not greater than “the” truth regarding a pag 
ticularity, and an American or a Moslem truth is not more or less true} 
cause of its American or Moslem connection. 

The problems that currently are bothering the American people regardin 
the employment of communists as teachers and the granting of public fun 
to privately supported schools may be approached by subjecting such teach 
and schools to the test of their relationship to the right of students to kn# 
the truth. Can the communist teacher perform his duty in regard to the st 
dent’s right? Or is he ,by the very fact that he has surrendered his own f 
dom to know the truth in the acceptance of an authoritarian dialectic, ip 
facto rendered himself incapable of performing his duty, and therefore, la 
the “right” to be a teacher? If repetition is ever permissible it is proper4 
repeat here that a person’s “right” to be a teacher and to have “freedom 
teaching” are not rights exactly, but are only conditions necessary for & 
security of the right of the student. In a similar way if a school is not & 
voted exclusively to the right of the student to know the truth it is not a fm 
school. And no one interested in human fréedom should be mislead by # 
casuistry that the right of the student to know the truth is satisfied when ™ 
has been exposed to an authoritarian pronouncement of alleged truth wha 
premises have been examined by someone else. The right of a student! 
know the truth is inseparable from the right to examine its basis, und 
teachers who are competent to perform their duties, and who, therefore, 
themselves intellectually free. 

A free society is one in which the citizens have the opportunity and # 
competence to exercise choices. The opportunity can be provided om 
through democratic institutions. The competence can be secured om 
through free schools where the right of the student to know the truth is 
pervading and sole objective. Democratic institutions and free schools ™ 
rise or fall together. They are two parts of the same thing. 
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t ai/sOMETHING FOR NOTHING (OR ALMOST NOTHING) 


In past years THE BULLETIN has carried a column listing and commenting 
upon materials available free or at a very low charge to Social Studies teach- 
ers for classroom use. From time to time the present board intends to bring 
such material to the attention of its readers. 

The Report of the Hoover Commission is available in book form, but the 
average teacher will be interested in the Summary of Reports of the Hoover 
Commission which can be obtained from the American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration, 1818 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Under nine copies 
the charge is twenty-five cents with correspondingly lower prices on bulk 
orders. Those who are familiar with the report in its full form will find the 
summary of the recommendations. for the executive department, as well as 
Kapa such individual organizations as the Post Office and the rest fully adequate 
basi and detailed, 

Teachers of English history or government should be reminded of the cat- 
alogue of free publications of the British Information Services which can be 
obtained by writing to 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Some of 
the pamphlet titles which might be of classroom interest are those on “Land- 
marks in Democracy,” “The Story of the British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire” and “The British in India.” More specialized government papers and 
films are also listed in the catalogue. 

Information concerning the rental of a film biography of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, with a study guide by Professor Allan Nevins, may be obtained 
from Brandon Films, Inc., 1700 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. For those teach- 
ers who are not familiar with some of the recent material available from the 
Department of Education of the Federal Security Agency attention is in- 
vited to Dr. Howard R. Anderson’s Teaching of United States History, a sur- 
vey of offerings and registrations, available from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. §. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for fifteen 
cents. Also of interest is the bibliography by Dorothy McClure Selected 
Sources of Current Teaching Materiale for Social Studies Classes with its 
listing of free and inexpensive material for the classroom. Other select bibli- 
ographies by the same author available from the Department of Education 
are Teaching the Social Studies, a bibliography of periodical materials, and 
A Selected Professional Library for the Social Studies Teacher listing recent 
provocative works on the general field of social studies education. 


Practically in the nature of a news story concerning “man bites dog” is 
the announcement from the Quiz Kids, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, 
hen Mm lilinois, that a fifth annual Best Teacher Contest is underway. The “best” 
wholly and the “most promising” teacher of 1950 are eligible for $2,000 awards on 
lent WE the basis of letters submitted by pupils. The contest closes December 18 and 
und information can be obtained from the above address. 
re, A profuse catalogue of teaching aids has recently been distributed by the 

National Association of Manufacturers, Distribution Section, 147 E. 26th 
nd t Street, New York 10, N. Y. Booklets, pamphlets and movies are available 
i ole free of charge. Those social studies teachers who are familiar with the prin- 
i olf ciples and philosophy of the organization, whatever their personal views, may 
ist well find here illustrative classroom material of a most provocative variety 
ls vi and stimulating to debate. Those who are interested in evaluating some of 
the material available in bulk should write to the above address for a sample 
packet of all materials. 
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Although many social] studies teachers may disagree with its premises anj 
conclusions, few will deny that one of the most provocative books of 1949 ;, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s The Vital Center (Houghton Mifflin Co., Bosto, 
1949, 258 pages index, $3.00). Professor Schlesinger seeks here to give spir. 
itual cohesion and reality to the tradition of what he terms the “non-cop. 
munist left.” His incisive attack upon the Communist ideal] will charm hi 
readers as much as his equally devastating diatribe against American eon. 
servatism may dismay others. 

For fullest comprehension of its thesis the book must be considers 
against the background of its author’s approach to political traditions ), 
American history. As a specialist on American intellectual history Professor 
Schlesinger believes that there exists in our history a clearly discernible lib 
eral and conservative tradition in political thought. Thus the ideals of Je. 
fersonian republicanism as translated into democratic action in the Jackson. 
ian period forms essentially the theme of The Age of Jackson. Similarly th 
heritage of the Wilson-Brandeis schoo] of progressivism as carried forwari 
in the New Deal represents the liberal tradition of the present day. Th 
problem highlighted by Professor Schlesinger is the careful study of this 
tradition, its disassociation from the perversion of Communism on the on 
hand, and its sharp opposition to the hegemony of the business community 
on the other. 

Most readers will second the author’s indictment of the failure of totali- 
tarianism, and support his keen analysis of the position of American fellow. 
travelers. Few will cavil also at his plea for a more realistic program o 
civil liberties as one of the true “techniques of freedom.” Much of the vita 
and urgent force of this book in fact originates from a liberal’s dismayed 
realization of the confusion in the public mind between traditional Ameri- 
can radicalism and alien communism, and his attempts to cleanse American 
liberalism of this stigma. 

Where historians may depart from the thesis of the book is in Professor 
Schlesinger’s analysis of the various conservative and liberal tradition 
through American history. Unless one is prepared to accept the thesis that 
such clear cut distinctions are possible throughout the past, much of the 
historical insights and suggestions may seem empty. 

This is a sharply partisan book and one may or may not agree with the 
various points of view expressed. For those without a thorough grounding 
in both American history and the particular ideas held by the author, it may 
seem either incomprehensible or misleading. It is not a textbook, but a stim 
ulant. In its power to provoke controversy may lie its greatest role, for a- 
though its content and message may be altered by later works its original 
seminal force wil] remain. This is a book for all teachers to read and above 
all about whith to argue. 


Cosmopolitan World Atlas (Rand McNally Co., 111 maps, 57 pages sup 
plementary material, 174 page index, cloth bound, size 115%” x 14%”, pric 
$12.50). After seeing makeshift atlases during the war years which wer 
placed on the market mainly to keep the public in pace with everchangimé 
world affairs and being well acquainted with the strides made by America® 
cartographers during the same period, it was with a high degree of antic- 
pation that I examined what is termed a “completely new” Rand MeNally 
Cosmopolitan World Atlas. 
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It is new in that all the maps have been redrawn with boundary changes 
wherever possible; in many instarices a new style of coloring has been em- 
ployed; and there has been an increased use of hachure lines to emphasize 
generalized surface features. In addition, the selection of cities, towns and 
villages appears adequate for clarity of reading and the style of lettering is 
pleasing to the eye. 

The newness of this atlas is also apparent in the careful selection of 
maps designed to keep abreast of international affairs. In order to stimu- 
late understanding of special relationships and global concepts the publishers 
have included in the beginning of their atlas three world maps, two on cylin- 
drical projections and one on a polar projection, making use of a relatively 
new graphic seale facilitating linear measurements along any parallel. Also 
included in the front of the atlas are maps of the north polar and south polar 
regions as well as maps showing the Atlantic Ocean and Pacific Ocean basins 
with their surrounding land areas. 

Unlike most atlases published in America, Rand McNally has chosen to 
eal with Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and New Zealand, Pacific Islands, 
South America, North America and the United States, in order. 

The number of pages of maps devoted to each continent and countries 
appears effectual in the light of present day importance of these various 
and masses and information available at this time. Stress has been placed 
n the United States with forty-two pages of state maps, yet the atlas has 
alance. 

The size of the atlas lends itself readily to good sized maps and facilitates 
their reading. The work of the cartographers in the execution of the maps 
s generally of high quality. While the colors on the maps indicate an im- 
provement over some of our older atlases, they still leave something to be 
lesired. This is especially true when colors of greater intensity overiay 
heavy, coarse hachure lines. Each draftsman developes his own techniques 
f hachure lines which result in different styles. A lack of unity of hachure 
ines is apparent on some maps making some maps a little more difficult to 
read than others. This can best be illustrated in an evaluation of the state 
maps which cannot be read with equal] ease owing to the colors employed and 
styles of hachuring used. 

Perhaps the hachure plates were purposely omitted on some maps, but 
nachuring was apparently forgotten on page forty. The supplementary ma- 
terial includes statistical data generally appealing to the layman and student, 
ut listing wheat, rye and oats as among the principal agricultural products 
f Massachusetts and the omission of sugar beets from Michigan tend to 
arouse suspicion as to the validity of other statistical data. 

In spite of some weaknesses almost inherent to books of this nature, the 
Cosmopolitan World Atlas possesses the necessary good features to make it 
a welcomed addition to school libraries as wel] as to home libraries. 


The Egyptian by Mika Waltari (Putnam Co., New York, 1949). “I have 
‘ad enough of gods; I care not for them. But Pharoah Akhnaton’s god is 
‘ferent from any that have ever been. He has no image, and all men are 
‘qual before him; all, whether poor men, slaves, or even foreigners, have val- 
ein his sight. I believe that one cycle is at an end and a new one beginning; 
ai such times even the incredible can happen — things against al] reason.” 

Thus speaks the previously disillusioned royal physician, Sinuhe, in an- 
“wer to the reactionaries of the fifteenth century B.C., who were resisting 
‘se disestablishment of Ammon by the new Pharoah of Egypt. And so does 
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Mika Waltari recreate the exciting revolution of ideas during the Empir 
Period of early Egypt, when a royal dreamer dared to try to establish Aton, 
a god of love, as the one official god of the kingdom. Sinuhe is Waltari’s stg;. 
crossed hero in The Egyptian, a stiff but fascinating book about what mug 
have been a turbulent period of history. 

The book has two superficial weaknesses. Translated by Naomi Walford 
from the origina] Scandinavian text, The Egyptian in English lacks supple 
ness of style. Repetitiveness of phrasing tends to confine dialogues in such 
a way that this reader felt much real potential power was being wasted. Se. 
ondly, the book may be suspect in its freshness, for it seems to contain many 
anachronistic observations in the casua] conversation of its characters. By 
such is necessarily one of the great weaknesses of any historical novel anj 
perhaps The Egyptian takes no more liberties than other reputable books in 
recording the imagined past. 

But for all its indigenous weaknesses Waltari’s recreation of the special 
experiences of a special court physician is lively reading. Sinuhe was a gifted 
man of sensitive instincts and a perceptive mind. He was attractive as well 
Yet Sinuhe was essentially a lonely doctor, who failed to find abiding peace 
in his life, though the gods had been good to him in bringing him wealth, 
royal favor and socia] prestige in Thebes. Part of his trouble stemmed from 
the fact that he alone was entrusted with a great secret. Part of his trouble 
came from Nefernefernefer, whose eyes were as green as the Nile. Part 
came from Horemheb, friend and commander of the troops, who believed, 
however, that glory and order were the cardinal factors to consider in deter. 
mining policy. Part of his loneliness became inevitable following his separs- 
tion from Minea, the beautiful dancer from Crete, who wanted to be his wife 
but who was dedicated as a sacrificial virgin to the mystic sea gods of her 
own country. And part of Sinuhe’s troubles could never be explained. He 
himself had no idea as to why he should always fee] lonely, even when he 
was happiest. 

A search for the answer took Sinuhe away from Thebes to the lands of 
the Syrians, Babylonians, Mitannites and the Hittites. Many were his will 
adventures and enriching experiences. But like Akhnaton he was born to 
soon to be understood — or to understand — and like Akhnaton he was to 
perish convinced of his failure. 


Addresses Upon the American Road (D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 
310 pages, index, $4.00) is a collection of the speeches of Herbert Hoover 
given in 1945-1948. As such it commends itself to social studies teachers 
as a guide, not only to the thought of one of the most durable of the elder 
statesmen of the country, but as an insight into a possible philosophical 
basis of present Republican thought. 

The most enduring role played in American History by the ex-president 
has, of course, been in the area of foreign relief. Part V of the collection is 
entirely concerned with the World Famine of 1946-1947, and can be recom 
mended to students of that particular subject. The general reader wil) 
however, be more interested in Mr. Hoover’s approach to some of the basit 
problems of foreign and domestic policies. 

A speech in Chicago on “Postwar Foreign Loans” a press statement i 
Salt Lake City on the world situation contain much of the germ of his ideas 
on foreign policy, centering about a cautious and efficient program of sup 
port to European nations divorced from “our role as Santa Claus.” On 
notes a pervading sense of optimism concerning the ability of payment from 
European nations on a commodity basis. 
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The main lines of Hoover’s domestic policies may be discerned in an in- 
teresting address in 1946 “The Obligation of the Republican Party.” Gov- 
mment regulation of economic effort without dictation and an abhorrence 
of Statism, identified by Mr. Hoover vaguely with a “Welfare State,” key- 
note the speech. In the light of the election of 1948, Hoover’s prediction that 
the election of 1946 indicated a general move in the United States towards 
he party of the right seems misplaced optimism. 

To many readers this book may well provide some of the answers to the 
problem of exactly what values the two major parties are trying to represent 
today. Certainly Herbert Hoover, however much he expressed disgust for 
the label, seems to be voicing a higher and less partisan type of “responsible 
conservatism.” 

The compilation has its faults, however, for it would have been a much 
stronger volume with an introductory essay presenting both biographical 
material on Mr. Hoover and an analysis of his position in contemporary poli- 
tical philosophy. Also heavier emphasis upon speeches delineating general 
policies would have more general appeal to the teaching profession, than the 
amount of space devoted to the more specialized topic of disaster and famine 
relief, 


Teachers of social studies who have from time to time toyed with the 
idea of learning a shorthand system will be interested in Meyer Zinman’s 
Jinman’s Rapid Writing System, $1.50. Based upon a syllabic contraction 
rather than upon the more usual forms of stenographic shorthand, the reader 
can understand readily why substantiated claims have been made for the 
mastery of the system in as short a time as a week. 

The author has taught his system during the summer at Chatauqua and 
has enjoyed apparent success in bringing an ability to use rapid writing to 
all comers. Professional students of stenography in general will not be in- 
terested in the system where opportunities for study of conventional short- 
hand systems are available; but it is possible that general students who de- 
sire to take more complete reading or lecture notes, or researchers will find 
such a system of interest. 


An unusually attractive and fresh approach to American history is pre- 
sented in The Hours and the Ages by Edward Nicholas. (William Sloane 
Associates, Ine., New York, 1949, 295 pages, $3.50, index.) Through an 
integration of the lives of a sequence of Americans with the more general 
currents of the times from the colonial era to the Civil War the author carries 
out his thesis that “The lives of men, like notes of music, speak meanings 
inconcert which are not in them separately.” ; 

The work itself is deceptive in its easy flow of shrewd and penetrating 
generalizations in that the literary art and the absence of annotation dis- 
guises the genuine and thorough research which must have been undertaken. 
The transition from one era and one figure to another time and another per- 
son is imperceptible, and creates a coherence which the material itself might 
hot always contain. 

Perhaps an inherent difficulty with the multiple biographical approach 
is that the diversity of human nature invariably makes some figures more 
appealing and interesting to the general reader than others. The most suc- 
cessful portraits are those of Mrs. Elizabeth Pinckney (nee Lucas) repre- 
“ntative of “The Planter,” of Margaret Fuller as “The Transcendentalist,” 
aud of Jessie Anne Benton, later wife of John Charles Frémont. Readers will 
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also appreciate the excellent running narrative of the Boston Masa 
in the chapter entitled “The Puritans.” 

It may also be that in dealing so briefty with such relatively familianag 
torical characters as Sam Adams, Andrew Jackson and Horace Greelagg 
is difficult to strike upon new or different approaches within the necesaamm 
limited space which can be allotted to them. 

Great interest has been evinced in recent years by historical studenigg 
the multi-biographical approach to history. In some instances studiggag 
being pursued on the basis of interpretations of history entirely upeng@ 
basis of families and family relationships. Within this body of new Timg 
ture Mr. Nicholas’s work will take an honorable position as much fgp@ 
skill in creative writing as for its intrinsic interest. 


The U. A. W. and Walter Ruether, by Irving Howe, and B. J. Wilk 
(Random House, New York, 1949, $3.00). This account of the United Ai 
Workers Union and its President is composed by a minor officer of the am 
and a free lance writer. It is a refreshing change from most books WHE 
about labor unions by their friends because it is remarkably objectiveam 
fair. While the sympathies of the authors are wholly CIO as against Ame 
labor as against management, and Walter Ruether as against his predem 
sors and his enemies (especially the Communists), the book does not Gaaim 
stereotypes, with devils on one side and angels on the other. 

What makes this book valuable, above all, is its frank account of tiem 
side problems of an immense organization of mostly unskilled or semi-akiig 
laborers. Here are told the immense difficulties of attempting to sai 
white rank-and-file, many of them from the South, the idea of equal Tigm 
for Negroes; here is the story of how the Communist Party got a foothoa® 


frank statement of the dangers of bureaucracy and self-perpetuating Teaam 
ship in a big union. Also very well done are accounts of Detroit as the wag 
ers see it, of what it is like to work on an assembly line, and of the Sit 
strikes of 1937 and 1938. 

While the authors of this book neither swing incense before their Glam 
figure nor concea] facts about him, Walter Ruether never quite emergenm 
a clear-cut personality with clearly envisaged aims. The authors theming 
feel that he is slipping “into the character mold of the American manag 
type: the personality of neutral efficiency,” and that in his aims he am 
between the desire to be a labor statesman (with socialism perhaps, asa 
cessive aim) and the immediate demands of his position. Ruether is stm 
most interesting great figure in the American labor movement, not Oni 
youngest but the one whose future course it is most interesting to spetiam 
on. Green, Lewis, Murray, Dubinsky, Curran, and Bridges have dispiam 
characters and carved niches which are unlikely to change very much. Bim 
er alone has qualities which may yet give him an importance transeemam 4 
his position in the labor movement. He has imagination and a discipaam 
intellect; he is at home in the world of ideas as well as of practical Stim 
and he has a wide vision — it was wholly characteristic of him to arm 
recently for a long conversation with Pandit Nehru. 

The U. A. W. and Walter Ruether is highly recommended reading: 


Henry W. BRAGDON, 
FRANKLIN C. ERICKSON 
Coun F. N. IRvaing, 
THoMAs C. SCHULLER 
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